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MEMOIR OF THE LATE WILLIAM 
MEYLER. 
“Awervierman | 
Within the limit of becoming mirth 
J never spent an hour's talk withal : 
Hiseve begot occasion tor his wit ; 
For every object that the one did catch 
The other turned to a mirth moving jest; 
Whicli his fair tongue, (Conceit’s Expo. 
sitor) 

Delivered in such apt and gracious 
words, : 
Thataged years played truant at histales, 
And younger hearings were quite ra- 

vished, 
Sosweet and voluble was his disconrse.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


‘ 


It is no common feelings which 
actuate us in endeavouring to re- 
cord a memoir of the deceased 
friend, whose name stands at the 
head of this article. To describe 
the occupations of geuius, and trace 
the events which have marked the 
life of one whose head and heart 
alike demand our admiration, is no 
doubt a delightful labour; but in 
the present instance, pleasure re- 
sulting from the contemplation of 
such qualities, is, in no slight de- 
gree, checked by the sigh of regret 
from the intimate knowledge of them 
while they yet existed, and from the 
recollection that they exist no longer. 
Our materials tor this brief notice are 
seanty; but they were furnished by 
the lips of its lamented subject, and 
Stamped on our methory by estcem 
and regard. 

William Meyler was born at New- 
burg, in the Isle of Anglesea, Des 
cember 13, 1755. His tamily was 
respectable; and,with the customary 
genealogical predilections of the 
Cambrian character, traced their 
pedigree to a period early in Bri- 
lish History. Valiant warriors and 
enraptured minstrels were among 
their ancestors ; but, as Mr. Meyler 
himself used to remark, it was the 
latter alone whose dispositions were 
hereditary in the family, and to 
Which his own could claim affinity. 
In theisland of his birth, the ancient 
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Mona of the Druids, whose . dark 
groves, and immense mounds of 
earth, remainas relics of their wor- 
ship, it is probable the mind of the 
future poet became impressed with 
the associations of fancy. Atlength im 
his 9th year, at which period he was 
utterly unacquainted with any lan- 
guage except his native Welch, it 
was thought high time that some 
attention should be paid to his edu- 
cation. His unele, the Rev. Thomas 
Meyler, was at that period the 
highly respected master of the Free- 
Grammar school at Marlborough, 
and thither it was determined he 
should be sent. Accordingly, mount- 
ed on a little Welch poney, and es- 
corted by a relative, he quitted his 
home,—which he saw but once af- 
terwards. 

His progress at school was rapid, 
and his improvement both in clas- 
sical knowledge, and in those de- 
partments of education more adapt- 
ed to a commercial life, so satisfac- 
tory by the time he had reached his 
twelfth year, that it was determined 
he should now make choice of a 
profession. That of a bookseller, so 
congenial to the disposition of young 
Meyler, was quickly determined on, 
and, at Bath, a city rapidly rising 
into fashion, and improving in beau- 
ty and extent, a situation was found 
in the shop of Mr. Tennent. 

Whatever ideas might have float- 
ed in the mind of the young book- 
seller as to the means of improve- 
ment which his situation would af- 
ford him, he found that reading 
books and selling them were distinct 
operations—as much so as the be- 
siness of a turnspit dag, and the 
enjoyment of a hungry guest. His 
labour in binding was incessant 
from morning till night; and no 
crime could be greater in the eyes 
of his austere employerthan daring 
to suffer his eyes to look at the leaves 
of a book while his hands ought to 
have been engaged in adorning its 
covers, 
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A merry and contented spirit, how- 
ever, lasted him through the term of 
his apprenticeship; and all the vi- 
gilance ot Tennent had not prevent- 
ed the private appearance of several 
pieces of poctry, which attracted the 
attention of his master’s customers. 

In 178} he commenced business 
for himself, in the Grove; and his 
talent and humour contributed not 
a little to increase the number of 
his customers. Previous to this, 
however, he had published an elegy 
on the death of a Mr. Eccles, who 
was drowned in attempting to save 
a person who had fallen into the 
Aven. This gentleman had taken 
advantage of the anonymous publi- 
cation of ** The Man of Feeling,” to 
claim it as his own, and actually 
carried a MS. copy of it in his 
pocket. ‘Lo this delightful tale fre- 
quent allusions were made in the 
poem, which called forth an expos- 
tulation from the real author, Nac- 
kenzie, and which were of course 
afterwards explained. He also pub- 
lished a poctical tale under the title 
of “Joho and Susan; or the Inter- 
meddler Rewarded,” which, as wel) 
as the former, was very favourably 
noticed by the reviews of the day. 

At this time, also, the elegant So- 
ciety established by Lady Miller, 
at Batheaston Villa, was in the 
height of its fashion and enjoyments. 
A subject was periodically given, 
and the author of the best poem was 
rewarded by a wreath of myrtle. 
Among the candidates on these oc- 
easions were to be found, Anstey, 
Garrick, Graves, Miss Seward, Kc.; 
and notwithstanding the sneers of 
Horaee Walpole, who, in spite of the 
late assertions of Lord Byron, was 
more the gentleman than the genius, 
these are names which must rescue 
the institution from ridicule. Mr, 
Meyler’sefforts at Batheaston were 
frequently successful, and procured 
him the friendship of Anstey and 
Graves, with whom he remained in 
strict intimacy, till the time of their 
respective deaths ; and he has per- 
petuated his regard and admiration 
for them in an elegant monody, in 
which he has given excellent imita- 
tions of the stile of each. Fashion 
is never without its vassals, worthy 
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as well as unwortliy; and Lady 
Miller’s socicty was frequented by 
many, who desired the fame which 
attended the successful candidates 
without the talents which would ac. 
quire it. For individuals such as 
these, Mr. Meyler’s talents were 
laid under contribution, and many a 
time has his pulse beat with delight 
at the praise bestowed upon hiscom- 
positions, while the reputation went 
to some fashionable fribble, 
** Who never'wrote,except upona card,” 
The year 1793, was an important 
period in the life of Mr. Meyler. On 
the 3d of March, appeared the first 
number of “ The Bath Herald,” of 
which he became the Editor; and on 
the same day was commenced “ The 
Bath Register,” in opposition to it, 
Most of the principal Attorneys and 
Auctioneers ofthe city were proprie- 
tors of the Register—but it was soon 
found to be an unprofitable specn- 
lation; and a coalition was formed 
with the Heraf!. But here, among 
sO many partners, the expenditure 
became greater thar the receipts, 
and on the 27th June, 1795, the pro- 
perty became totally invested in the 
indefatigable Editor. In the pro- 
gress of upposition between the two 
papers, Mr. Meyler wrote an Epi- 
gram, which, at the time, excited 
no common acrimony in the adverse 
party; but, at present, can only 
cause a harmless smile, should this 
sketch chance to fall under the no- 
tice of any of the respectable _indi- 
viduals who formed the co-partner- 
ship of the Register —it ran thus:— 
Ifa story you'd wish to be spread the 
town round, 
Go tellit to Blab as a secret profound ; 
But if ‘ts a secret you'd hush every 
word of, 
Let the Register print it—'twill neverbe 
heard of. 


The year 1793 was also a period 
which rendered the subject of this 
memoir conspicuously estimable in 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens. The 
outrages of Jacobinism had then 
risen toa fearful height,and the prio- 
ciples of the French Revolution had 
been industriously dissemivated 
through the country. Nowhere could 
they be found more deeply rooted 
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than among certain classes inthe city 
of Bath ; but there were also other 
classes equally warm and zealous 
in their attachment to their Monarch 
and the Constitution, and the latter 
certainly comprised the first men, 
for fortune, rank, and influence, in 
the city. Among these gentlemen an 
association was formed for the ex- 
press purpese of suppressing ‘* Re- 
publicans and Levellers,” and to 
this society Mr. Meyler was appoint- 
ed secretary. Being ina situation, 
which, in every respect, accorded 
with his talents as a nervous writer, 
and with his feelings as aloyal sub- 
ject, he entered into it with consi- 
derable spirit. The energy of his 
mind was then equalled by the acti- 
vity of his body ; he was seen in all 
places, and known by all persons; 
he read, wrote, and talked to all so- 
cieties on the Reform in which he 
was engaged ; and his personal in- 
fluence had so much more effect than 
could have been expected from the 
subordinate situation he held, that 
hisname became extremely popu- 
Jar, and the friendship his conduct 
at that period acquired him with the 
first characters in the city, lasted 
through life. Nor werethese exer- 
tions, it may be imagined, without 
influence on the minds of those gen- 
tlemen of the Corporation, who, in 
the year 1801, elected him by a ma 

jority of voices, against two power- 
ful opponents, a Member of the Com- 
mon Council. In the management 
of municipal affairs Mr. Meyler was 
found highly active and intelligent, 
and his opinion had considerable 
weight in the Chamber. 

Another feature in which Mr. 
Meyler may be said to have acquired 
no inconsiderable portion of credit 
was histalent as a Free Mason ; 
the brethren of which craft acknow- 
ledged, that in all the points which 
constitute a geod mason, he was 
pre-eminently excellent; for several 
years he was Deputy Provincial 
Grand Master for the county, and 
transacted the business of his oftice 
with diligence and intelligenee. 

In the mean time, prosperity at- 
tended the commercial endeavours 
of Mr. Meyler: his shop, as we have 
scen, was the resuit of men must 
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likely to be of use to him; and his 
paper was progressively advancing 
to popularity. Inthe management of 
it he found pleasure as well as profit; 
andit is not too much to say of it, 
that its pages present as agreeable 
and interesting a series of articles as 
are to be found in any similar pub- 
lication of the day. The scandalous 
inuendo and the abuse of party he 
despised and avoided ; whilst the 
flowers of modern literature, the 
pointed epigram, judicious criti- 
cism, and lively description of the 
ganieties of the city, were, and are* 
the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Bath Herald. 

In 1806, Mr. Meyler published a 
collection of his poems, under the 
title of ** Poetical Amusement on 
the journey of Life.” Colonel Leigh, 
an intimate friend of Mr. Meyler, 
and Equerry to his present Ma- 
jesty, then Prince of Wales, having 
mentioned the forthcoming volume, 
his Royal Highness, who had seen 
and admired whe author, directed 
Colonel M’Mahon to state thata 
dedication to him would be an ac- 
ceptable compliment. The volume 
appeared, and was worthy ef the 
high patronage bestowed on it. 

Serious poetry was not Mr. Mey- 
ler’s forte—there was feeling in it, 
and elegant expression, but it will 
not bear comparison with his lighter 
style. Perhaps his Prologues, Epi- 
logues, and Theatrical Addresses, 
equal if not excel those of any other 
writer. Garrick has been leoked 
up to as the model of this deserip- 
tion of poctry, but we question if 
any of that writer can execl “ Blis- 
sett’s Farewell,” *‘ Old Crop,” * The 
Thespian Farmer,” &c. &c. for terse- 
ness of language, yenuine poiut, and 
apt allusion, which combine to pro- 
duce that sudden eflect,so necessary 
te succeed on the stage. His Epi- 
grammatic turn was also of a very 
felicitous description ; and if his na- 
tive good temper had not suppressed 
the vein for such pointed sallies, he 
had talents, which, united with his 
opportunities for publication, would 





* Under the management ot Mr, T- 
Meyler, the eldest son of the deceaseds 
whose principles and telents are every 
way worthy his revered father 
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have kept the city in no ordinary 
state of turmoil and bickering ; but 
it may with truth be said that he 
rarely made an enemy, and never 
deserved one. We have given one 
specimen of his jeux d'esprit, and 
another may be selected as among 
his best efforts, which he wrote, or 
rather spoke on the notorious Phi- 
lip Thicknesse, who left him ina 
‘rage one day, vowing that in con- 
consequence of a petty affront, he 
would never enter his shop again, 
and that he should lose not only his 
castom, but that of “ all his friends;” 
“* Affront me!” cries Phil, ‘ all my 
friends you shall lose, 
Then mark the decay of your trade !” 
** Oh Sir! if in lieu I’ve the tythe of 
your foes, 
By Heaven my fortune is made.” 


Thicknesse did quit the shop, and, 
while he remained in Bath, never 
entered it again ; but the day be- 
fore he left the city on his continen- 
tal tour, (in which this eccentric 
character met the fate of all mortals) 
he called Mr. Meyleriuto the Grove, 
said he could not bear to part in 
enmity with him,—shook his hand 
heartily, and placed a ring on his 
finger, asa mark of his esteem. 

About this time, we believe, the 
gout, with which Mr. Meyler had 
at intervals been long afllicted, took 
entire possession of his lower ex- 
tremities, and confined him conti- 
nually to his seat. With his power 
of motion, however, he did not lose 
any of the activity of his mind, or 
the cheerfulness of his disposition ; 
and these attracted to his sick 
chamber every person of literary 
celebrity who resided in, or visited 
the city. Drs. Harington and 
Valpy, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Bowles, Mr. 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, &c.&c. were 
among his most intimate visitors, 
Dr. Harington,* indeed, who was 

* Well did this venerable man merit the 
following eulogy of his friend: ** Asan 
inspired Musician, pleasing Poet, and pro. 
found Mathematician, why does not know 
the merit of Dr. Harrington? And, let me 


add, who but highly venerates him for his 
great Professional Knowledge, the impare 
tial discharge cf his duties asa Magistrate, 
and tor the charms of his amusing conver- 
sation and recellective powers,” 
dmusement. 


Poctical 
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quite blind for a long time previons 
to his death, for many years, spent 
some part of every day with his 
lame friend—and this exhibition of 
the superiority of the mind over the 
infirmities of the body, as displayed 
in their conversation, was a treat 
often enjoyed by the writer of this 
article. The extensive learning and 
research of the venerable Physician 
was admirably contrasted with the 
playful wit and amusing anecdote 
of Mr. Meyler, and they produced 
together a verification of that hack. 
neyed but elegant line— 

* The feast of reason and the flow of 

soul.” 


But the manner of Mr. Meyler’s con. 
versation was no less admirable 
than its matter. In relating his 
anecdotes, as it has been remarked 
elsewhere, “‘ his rapid transitions of 
face and voice, expressive of hu- 
mour or pathos as the subject varied, 
gave to every story the air of alittle 
drama.” Another ornament of his 
colloquial powers was the variety 
and aptness of his poetical quota- 
tion, which he delivered in a style 
ot chastened declamation, peculiarly 
his own. Indeed, he once perform. 
ed the part of Richard III. for the 
benefit of a charity at Bath, andit 
was the general opinion of a crowd- 
ed audience, thathad he adopted 
the stage as a profession, the highest 
walk both in tragedy and comedy 
would have been open to his talents, 
Nor was his power of ‘pleasing re- 
served for visitors only, as is too 
frequently the case; it was equally 
employed to cheer kis family cirele, 
and make merry his domestic hearth, 
Ilis bodily sufferings, indeed, had 
given a degree of irascibility to 
his temper; but he kept in view 
the Christian principle, and very 
rarely * suffered the sun togo down 
upon his wrath.” The excellence of 
his natural disposition was display- 
ed in lis behaviour in all the natural 
relations of life ; and never was an 
institution started for the benefit of 
his fellow citizens, but it found an 
able support iv hispen and his purse. 

We have already noticed one 
compliment paid by Royalty to the 
subject of this memoir ; in the year 
1317, during the (uecn’s visit to 
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Bath, she also honoured Mr. Mey- 
ler with her particular notice. When 
she visited the Guildhall, her Ma- 
jesty stood beside his whecl-chair, 
in the Banqueting-room, and con- 
versed with him a considerable time, 
por could his respect for her rank, 
check the continual flow of his hu- 
moar. The Queen appeared higiily 
amused with his sallies, and after- 
wards, having made a sarcastic re- 
mark on the size of one of the gen- 
tlemen of the Common-Council, 
she expressed her regret to Sir G. 
Gibbes,remarking that “I conversed 
solong with that merry friend of 
yours, Mr. Meyler, that I caught 
some of his spirit, and could not 
have checked myself for the world.” 

The three last years of Mr. Mey- 
ler’s life were spent in almost in- 
cessant pain. Asthma, combined 
with gout, continually affected him; 
and at the commencement of 1821, 
though not obliged to keep his bed, 
it was evident that the close of his 
suflerings was at hand. The fire 
of his brilliant eye was dimmed— 
his form was wasted away—the 
play of wit was exchanged for fre- 
quent ejaculations. These spoke 
the state of his body, though his af- 
fection for his family forbade the 
utterance of the forebodings which 
oppressed him, At length, on the 
10th of March, without a groan, or 
even a sigh, closed his valuable 
life. On the following Saturday he 
was interred in the Abbey-Church 
in as private manner as possible ; 
bat the way through which the pro- 
cession passed, was crowded by his 
fellow citizens, anxious to see the 
last of a man, who had ovcupied so 
large a portion of public attention, 
and who was never known but to 
be admired, esteemed, and revered, 

Mr. Meyler was twice married ; 
his second wife has survived him, 
who, with two sons, and two daugh- 
ters, derive every alleviation of their 
grief from the universal respect 
which is paid to his memory. 

It is unuecessary to draw any 
elaborate portrait of Mr. Mey- 


ler’s character—the events we have 
detailed, and the casual remarks we 
have interpersed will enable the 
reader tu 


estimate it correctly. 
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Trusting that this record of his worth 
will be acceptable to those who lov- 
ed him, we shall here close the me- 
moir of a friend, whose equal we 
never expect to call by “‘ that dear 
name” again, with the parting ex- 
clamation,—Hai! and Fareweu! 





EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


(¥rom “ Jonathan Kentucky’s Journal,” in the 
**New Monthly Magazine”) 


Lonvon is distinguished for no- 
thing so much as for the number 
and magnificence of its charitable 
institutions. There is no calamity 
to which human nature is incident, 
but may find its particular asylum 
in this great metropolis. The mis- 
taken charity of former times mis- 
applied its means in erecting alms- 
houses for the poor, the effect 
of which has been,, in all countries 
to operate as an encouragement to 
indolence, and to create the poverty 
for which it undertakes to provide 
relief. For who would not be poor, 
if poverty alone were to entitle a 
man to claim the means of support? 
There are, however, other modes, 
in which charity may exert itself 
for the benefit of mankind, to which 
these objections do not apply. There 
is no danger of men's breaking their 
legs in order to enjoy the comforts 
of Bedlam. But, besides hospitals 
and mad-houses, provision is here 
made for the orphan, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, &e, &c. I went 
with a party this morning to the es- 
tablishment for the deaf and dumb, 
whoseemdoomed by nature to a state 
of perpetual infancy;—that is,taking 
infans in its literal sense, quasi non 
fans. It is a handsome building, 
about two miles from London, on 
the Greenwich road. We knocked 
at the door and rung at the bell so 
often and so loud that we began to 
fear the whole houschold laboured 
under the same infirmity, At last, 
however, we did gain admittance, 
and after producing our note of in- 
troduction to Dr, Watson, the ma- 
nager,we were in afew moments in- 
truduccd into the school-room. We 
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were rather surprised, on first en- 
tering amongst a set of dumb beings, 
to hear much the same sort of buz- 
zing hum that reigns in other schools. 
There were nearly two hundred 
chikiren, boys and girls, arranged 
in opposite parts of the room. As 
we entered, they surveyed us with 
a piercing, scrutinising, expression 
that was very striking. They 
Jooked, as it were, all eyes— 


“« Silence that spoke, and eloquence o 
eye.” 

It is impossible not to admire 
the pains and patience which first 
surmounted the difficulties of estab- 
lishing amedium of communicating 
ideas to the mind without the com- 
mon aid of language. But as 


words are merely the signs of 


things, it is obvious that any other 
signs may be substituted; and 
there is no reason why visible should 
not serve the purpose as well as 
audible signs—both being equally 
arbitrary. Thus, their common 
mode of conversing with one another 
is by gestures ; but their sense of 
sight—which seems to grow more 
acute, as it becomes more neces- 
sary—enables them to distinguish 
what is said to them, by observing 
the motion of the speaker’s lips; 
and the voice is literally as visib/e 
to them, as it is audible to others. 

Dr. Watson seems to have adopt- 
ed the system of the famous Mr. 
Braidwood of Edinburgh, who not 
only taught his pupils to see what 
was said, but also to speak them- 
selves; though to effect this last 
purpose, he was obliged, however 
extraordinary it may seem, to call 
in the sense of touch to the aid of 
the sense of sight. 

Dr, W. explained to us the me- 
thod of teaching these helpless be- 
ings to write, read, and speak— for 
such is the inverse order of their at- 
tainments. They first write the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and fearn to 
articulate them, by imitating the 
motions of the mouth and the lips 
ofthe speaker, and by feeling at 
the same time, with their fingers, 
the vibrations in the speaker's 
throat, and adjusting their own 
pronunciation accordingly, by a 
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correspondence of vibrations. From 
single letters they proceed to sylla. 
bles, and so on to words and sep. 
tences. Hieroglyphic pictures are 
hung round the room, by whic} 
they learn to identify the words 
with the things for which they stand, 
and thas gradually acquire a voca. 
bulary, 

An interesting little Jad, eight 
years old, who had been admitted 
about three months, had the words, 
body, head, face, nose, &c. written 
on his slate, which he was they 
studying. As we pointed to each 
word, he pronounced it in a deep 
tone, at the same time shewing us 
the part that each indicated. Ano. 
ther, who was uf longer standing, 
answered several questions that 
we put to him. They speak, as 
might be expected, in a shrill mo. 
notonous key, without any cadence 
or modulation. Five years is the 
period allowed for their education 
by the rules of the establishment, 
in which time they are sufficiently 
instructed to enable them to play 
their part as members of society, 
and to earn their livelihood in any 
of the common occupations of trade. 

This art of teaching the dumb to 
speak is of some antiquity. I re- 
member meeting an account, in some 
old book, of an instance related by 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who attended 
upon Charles I. when Prince of 
Wales, during bis stay in Spain:— 

“There was a nobleman,” says 
Sir Kenelm Digby, “ of great qua- 
lity, that I knew in Spaine, who 
was taught to keare the sounds of 
words with his eyes, ifthe expression 
may be permitted. This Spanish 
lord was born deafe, so deafe that 
if a gun was shott off close by 
his care, he could not heare it, and 
consequently he was dumbe; for, 
not being able to heare the sounds 
of words, he could never imitate nor 
understand them. The loveliucsse 
of his face, and especially the ex- 
ceeding spiritfullnesse of his eye, 
were preguant signs of a well-tem- 
pered mind within, and therefore 
all that knew him lamented much 
the want of meanes to cultivate It; 
but allin vaine. At last there was 
a priest who undertook the teach- 
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ing him to understand what others 
spoke, and to speake himself that 
others might understand him, for 
which attempt he was first laughed 
at, yet after some years he was 
jooked upon as if he had wrought a 
miracle. Ina word, after strange 
atience, constancie, and pains, he 
brought the young lord to speake as 
distinctly as any man whatsoever, 
and to understand so perfectly what 
they said, that he would not lose a 
wordina whole dayes conversation. 
Itis true, one great misbecoming- 
nesse he was apt to fall into whilst 
he spoke; which was an uncer- 
tainty in the tone of his voice ; but 
it would be sometimes higher and 
sometimes lower, though for the 
most part what he delivered toge- 
ther, he ended in the same key as 
he began it.” 

Sir Kenelm goes on to say, that 
Charles who took pleasure in the 
society of this extraordinary man, 
used to make some Welshmen of 
his retinue ‘ speak words of their 
language, which he so perfectly 
echoed, that I confesse I wondered 
more at that, than at all the rest; 
aud his master himself would ac- 
knowledge that the rules of his art 
reached not so far, and therefore 
concluded, that this in him must 
spring from other rules, which he 
had framed unto himselfe out of his 
own attentive observation; which 
the advantage which nature had 
justly given him, in the sharpnesse 
of sense, to supply the want of this, 
endowed him with an ability and 
Sagacity to do beyond any other 
man that had his hearing.” And, 
asa proof of this, Sir K. adds—* I 
have seen him at the distance of a 
large chamber’s breadth say words 
after one, that I, standing close by 
the speaker, could not hear a sylla- 
ble of.” But enough of this curious 
story, which may be found at length 
in Dr, Bulwer’s Philocophus, or 
Deaf and Dumb Mau’s Friend.” 


eee 
A WIDOW’S TALE, 

A Frencu author remarks that a 
woman's life is always a romance; 
We recollect no instance in which 
this remark is yerilicd more strong- 
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ly than in Mr, Bell’s account of 
the restoration of the Huntingdon 
Peerage. The indefatigable indus- 
try, and the unusual talent with 
which that gentleman investigated 
the claim of the present Earl to the 
dormant title is wellknown, and can 
derive no additional celebrity from 
any panegyric that we could em- 
ploy. In the course of his labours 
his adventures were various and in- 
teresting, but none more so than his 
interview with an old servant of the 
family. His relation of it is as 
follows :— 

It was now about twelve o'clock, 
and what latitude I was then in, I 
pledge my historical veracity to you, 
sympathizing and complaisant rea- 
der, I was completely ignorant of ; 
but, just as my spirits were about 
to go to pieces amidst the quick- 
sands of disappointment, a flag howe 
in sight, which I hastened to hail, 
and in less than ten minutes, we 
came alongside an old woman jn a 
market cart !—Now, all ye guiding 
and guardian powers, blind of all- 
seeing, slippery or steadfast, said 
to preside over the fortunes of men, 
teach me to do honour to your own 
sagacity and wise administration in 
this matter, by faithfully selating 
the propitious chance, that led to, 
and ultimately ensured, my noble 
client’ssuccess. When[@amenear 
enough to have a perfegt view of 
the old woman's countenaace, there 
was something writtenin every line 
of it, which- inspired respect, and 
impressed a belief, that the mind 
indexed there had more than ordi- 
nary claims to attention. I soon 
perceived her little vehicle contain- 
ed a spare chair, which, through I 
know not what whimsical impulse, 
I as instantly longed to occupy. In 
fact, I believe the same Providence, 
whose decrees embrace the fall ofa 
sparrow, will be often found at the 
bottom even of our apparent whims. 
I addressed her with the familiar 
epithet of “* Dear Mother,” stating 
that the heat of the sun, added to 
the agitation of the coach, had put 
mein a fever, which I feared would 
increase if she would not have the 
charity to bestow the vacant seat 
on her son, at least so long as our 
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journey might lie the same way 

Upon this the old lady, turning up 
her spectacles to the required alti- 
tude, gazed at me with earnest sur- 
prise; and I, on my part, to pre- 
possess her as mach as possible, 
mustered.ap every spark of good 
hamour in my composition, and 
looked so kindly on her little black 
bob-tailed poney, so wistfully on 
the blue stuf bottom of the empty 
chair, which secmed to ride so much 
at its ease beside her, that she could 
not withstand the appeal; and “ My 
dear son,” said she, pointing expres- 
sively tothe seat, * this old chair is 
perfectly at your service, if you will 
deign to accepi its support, and I 
wish, with all my heart, the change 
you seem to contemplate may be of 
use to you.” Quite unprepared for 
so gentle an address, I repeated the 
words used by my _ sentimental 
countryman under circumstances 
not very dissimilar,—** Life is too 
short to be long about the forms of 
it,”—and so, instead of balancing 
about the invitation till the supe- 
rior celerity of our machine whirled 
me out of reach, I leaped at once 
from my elevated situation into the 
cart with so much eagerness, that 
it was a mercy my feet did not find 
their way through the bottecm. The 
materials, however, were sufficiently 
solid to resist the shock, but, not 
being quite accustomed to such 
sbrupt visitations, had the uncere- 
moniousnes, by an clastic jerk, or 
re-action, to project my person over 
the sides of the vehicle, fairly spill- 
ing me onthepavement. I hastily 
scrambled to my legs again, shaking 
the dust from my shoulders, and 
made a shift to re-ascend the cart, 
tendering the best apologies I could 
for my irtrusion, as well as awk- 
wardness, to its fair possessor, who, 
on her part, offered as many in re- 
turn, blaming herself for not having 
kept a tighter hold of old Dobbin’s 
reins. Thus this Lady of the Cart 
and I commenced an acquaintance, 
which [shall always remember with 
gratitude and pleasure. After she 


had drummed the dust from my 
coat, which she did so effectually as 
almost to reduce my aching shoul- 
ders to a paste, we entered into 
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some desultory conversation on the 
weather, the crops, and the state of 
the poor. From these standard 
popular topics I ted her insensibly 
to the families of distinction, resid. 
ing along our route; and then, asif 
struck by some sudden recollcetion, 
asked her, was not Leicester the 
county long famous for having given 
birth to the illustrious House of 
Ifastings, Earls of Huntingdon? 
Scarce had I pronounced the name, 
ere I found it was a choid I might 
touch till doomsday without tiring 
the patience of my companion, 
** Good Lord! Sir,” she exclaimed, 
** you are entirely too young to re. 
member any thing of that creat, but 
unfortanate family.””-— ‘* Unfortu. 
nate! good mother; I never heard 
of any misfortune, which attached 
particularly to the House of Hast- 
ings.”—** Bless you! may be not; 
but I hear you London foik, excuse 
me, bave got very little heart, and 
some say, nove at ali.”—** Nay, do 
not believe that; but tell me what 
were the misfortunes to which you 
allude, or, if the recital be pain- 
ful, or that you are not at liberty to 
relate the story to a stranger, why 
let us turn the conversation to some 
more agreeable subject.” This, it 
may be readily imagined, was very 
far from my wishes, and [ trembled 
lest, by her compliance, I should 
lose the opportunity of hearing that 
which [ might be said literally to 
have burned to know. My appre- 
hensions, however, were soon re- 
moved when she replied, ‘* No, no, 
Sir, notso. Though it may, indeed, 
give me some pain to revive the 
recollection of those matters, yct it 
will also afford my memory a kind 
of melancholy pleasure to talk over 
the virtues of the dead. Lord love 
you, Sir, I knew the family you 
mention for fifty years past, and that 
too most intimately, with all their 
concerns, and a frightful desolation 
now hovers round the towers that 
sheltered them through many a cen- 
tury of honour and magnificence.” 
Here, by an involuntary impulseot 
curiosity, I drew closer to my 10- 
teresting historian, who pursued 
her narrative nearly in the follow- 
ing words—for I would not, through 
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any fastidious notions about style, 
weaken the original tact, raciness, 
and naiveté of her manner. “ Yoa 
must know, Sir, that some fifty 
years ago, I was considered by the 
country folks a very pretty girl. I 
don’t say this out of vanity, but it 
may be necessary for you to know 
it, that you may better understand 
what is to follow. At the age of 
fourteen I was taken into the ser- 
vice of Lady Ann Hastings, sister 
of my late Lord’s father, who, in 
less'than two months after, consign- 
edme over to young Lady Selina, 
her niece, and second daughter of 
the late Countess Selina,that doat- 
ing old Methodist lady, whom God 
forgive for throwing away her for- 
tune on such blood-suckers, and 
leaving those entitled to it by the 
laws of nature and relationship quite 
pennyless, as onc may say. But 
let me proceed straight forward. I 
was caressed by my sweet young 
Lady, whom I constantly attended 
asher own maid, and I had every 
reason to bless my good fortune in 
having got so gooda mistress, Why, 
Lord love you, Sir, her Ladyship 
thought as much of having me tidy 
and nice and servant-like, as I, on 
my part, was anxious to please her 
in all things. We soon grew so 
fond of each other, that if her finger 
but ached, I would cry my eyes out; 
and if I chanced to be sick, she 
would sit by me for hours together. 
Well, Iwas as happy sure as the 
day was long, as Donnington Park, 
at that time, was one of the most 
delightful places in the world, there 
being constant company, numerous 
strange servants, and continual 
bustle. Before my Lady was 
twenty, she was reckoned one of 
the finest creatures in the whole 
county, and many great Lords, I 
am sure, would have been proud of 
her hand; but, my dear Sir, there 
was other fish to fry. Some time 
before this, my late Lord’s father 
had brought to Dounington Park 
the late Colonel George Hastings, 
thea a boy ; and as it may be you 
never heard of him, I will tell you 
who he was. His father was a Mr. 


Henry Hastings, of a place, not 


many miles off, called Lutterworth, 
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who, previous to his death, and ia 
his old age, was called Lord Hast- 
ings; I'll tell you why, by and-by. 
I have heard say that this Mr. 
Harry was left an orphan, when he 
was only fourteen years old, and that 
his guardians and executors, ap- 
pointed by his father's will, robbed 
him of almost all he was worth, and 
a good fortune he was left too, they 
say. These rogues ran off out of 
the country, and the Colonel's fa- 
ther being then too young to protect 
his rights, was left, I may say, 
desolate, until the late Earl’s father, 
hearing of the business, set aflairs 
to rights as well as he could, and 
gave, I believe, £1000 to his wrong- 
ed kinsman. It is at least certain 
that, within my own memory, he 
lived very happily at his house in 
Lutterworth, and latterly took very 
well with being called Lord Hast- 
ings, which was no empty title you 
may rely on it, his children having 
as much right to it as I have to the 
gown on my back, as you will be 
convinced of presently. Well, as 
the Karl thought his boys would be 
better under his Lordship’s own eye, 
he sent the eldest, who was late the 
Rector of Great and Little Leke, to 
Sir George Wheeler, his brother-in- 
law, to be educated by him, which he 
was; and the Colonel, his brother, 
was brought to the Park altogether. 
Lord knows, he was as wild and 
frolicsome as a mountain kid, but 
my Lord did not think him the 
worse for that; and as he was very 
handsome and obliging, he became 
a great favourite with all the family, 
particularly the women part of it. 
I must acknowledge, Sir, though EF 
can now join the laugh against my 
own girlish folly and presumption, I 
then loved him very dearly, and 
many a sorrowful night has his 
image cost me. He knew I liked 
him ; and he often said, through the 
goodness of his nature, that if he 
were rich and independent, and IT of 
a higher family, he would make me 
his wife, but as it was, there could 
be nv hopes. So having told me his 
mind like a man of truth, I endea- 
vyoured to reason myself out of my 
folly, though I liked him better than 
ever. He always after treated me asa 
3K 
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kind of sister, which, L remember, 
was a great consolation to me. (Here 
she reverted to the story of the car- 
penter, and the burning of his tools, 
which itis not necessary to repeat.) 
After some time, my Lord got the 
Colonel his first commission ; and 
the late Earl, then quite young, was 
very much attached to him, as they 
were, I may say, educated together. 
They were constant companions in 
every amusement, though no two 
could be more unlike in their per- 
sons, the young Lord being———but, 
Lord rest him! he is dead. I will 
ouly say, he was a perfect foil for 
the young soldier, who was, as Mr. 
Dawson the steward used to say, a 
lad of great promise. The family 
becoming every day more fond of 
him, at length, after the old Earl 
had been a good while dead, it en- 
tered into the head of the Countess 
Dowager, to whose sermonizing the 
Colonel used to listen with great 
patience, while thinking of some- 
thing else, to unite my dear Lady 
Selina and himin marriage. I well 
reniember the hurly-burly there was 
on that occasion, Dawson was 
sent, together with a lawyer, whose 
nawe, I believe, was Blunt, to hunt 
after the Colonel's pedigree through 
the country. Well, every thing 
turned up to the very height of the 
family’s wishes ; and on the return of 
Mr. Dawson to the Park, he declar- 
ed the late old Reverend Theophi- 
lus, the Colonel’s brother, to be heir 
to the title of Huntingdon, in case 
any thing should happen the then 
Karl, and after him, if he failed 
children, the Colonel next heir of 
course. There was great joy in the 
house the day Dawson returned. 
It was on a May evening, I well re- 
member, and my dear young Lady 
and I were sitting over a piece of 
work in her boudoir, whena servant 
eame to tell her that the lawyerand 
Mr. Dawson were below with her 
mother, the Countess. The colour 
suddenly fled from her cheeks, and, 
if I had not assisted her, I think she 
would have fainted. All this time 
I was quite ignorant of the matter 
in agitation, but knew it time enough 
to my greatsorrow. The news soon 


spread that the Coloncl and his bro- 
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ther were the next male heirs to the 
title, and that the former was to be 
married tomy young Lady imme. 
diately. Lord! Lurd! the folly of 
young people. It vexes me yet, 
when I reflect what a presumptuous 
fool [ was. Mr. George still ray 
in my head, and, somehow or other, 
I used to indulge myself in the ridi- 
culous hope of being oneday his wile, 
But where were all my castles of 
smoke and paper, think you, when 
I heard thisnews? I was like to go 
distracted, and I ran to the Clift 
Wood, where I remained crying till 
nine o'clock that night. I remem- 
ber I said my prayers before I re- 
turned to the house; and seeing 
every one in joy, lL suspected I should 
not be much minded ; so I slipped 
off to bed, and there reasoned with 
myself. Well, thank God, and 
my parents, who, though humble, 
brought me up well, I saw my weak- 
ness, and that, by exposing it, I 
would lose the kindest of mistresses, 
might offend my friend the Colonel, 
and get laughed at and despised by 
every body into the bargain. Sol 
kept up wonderfully well consider. 
ing, pretended to be delighted, and 
saw clearly that Lady Selina loved 
her intended husband full as wellas 
I could do for my life. Nothing 
now was heard of but rejoicings, 
Lady Anne, who was then an old 
maid, became quite obliging and 
interested in the match, and Miss 
Wheeler, her friend, as unbearable 
on the other hand, Jest she should 
Jose her Ladyship’s fortune, which 
she at that time expected to inherit. 
But none were more highly delight- 
ed with all this than the tenantry ; 
and, between ourselves, if they had 
not expressed themselves so warmly 
on this and other occasions after- 
wards, I am pretty sure, from what 
has since happened, the Colonel 
would have been a gainer by it. 
Well, Sir, if you could have seen 
the Colonel at this time, he seemed 
a very king, a prince, of gentlemen! 
Adored by all the gentry, and by all 
the people within twenty miles 
round ; sure ofa fine fortune ; about 
to be married to the sweetest young 
lady in Kngland, and with a fait 
chance, from the plainuess of my 
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Lord's person, of having the title 
and all at a future day ; though, to 
say the truth, I believe he never 
troubled himself about thinking of 
this last matter. Whether he sus- 
pected what I felt I know not. His 
civilities towards me were the same, 
and he one day promised, if I felt 
se inclined, that I shouid, after his 
marriage, continue with my mis- 
tress, for which I was very thankfal, 
having then in a great measure re- 
covered my senses. But, alas! Sir, 
as the Scripture says, there is no- 
thing certain in this life. It was 
about the middle of May, the year 
ldo not remember, but it is full 
fifty years ago, that the marriage 
was fixed to take place between the 
Colonel and my Lady. He was in 
the full bloom of life: she was just 
old enough to conduct herself 
steadily ; and I was not more than 
fifteen odd, ifso much, It was at 
this moment that an awful inter- 
vention of Providence put an end 
to all our joys ina moment. I re- 
member thefatalday. It was dark, 
with the appearance of a thunder- 
storm, but unusually ‘sultry ; and 
the Celonel went out with the game- 
keeper to shoot, whether rails or 
conies it does not signify. My Lord 
was not at home, and my Lady, the 
intended bride, was engaged all the 
day sorting ber dresses, in which I 
was assisting. About five o'clock 
the Colonel returned, and he had 
not been five minutes in the house 
when the storm began. He was 
congratulating himself on his good 
fortune, when he perceived my Lady 
suddenly growing pale and sick. I 
ran for salts and Hungary water to 
her boudoir. On my return I found 
the Colonel supporting her in his 
arms. She was trying to speak. I 
called for help, and endeavoured to 
uulace her, but before any assistance 
could arrive she expired...... 
have no power,” continued my uar- 
rator, after a pause of grief, and her 
eyes swimming in tears,“ to de- 
scribe the scene that followed. The 
deepest distress, that perhaps ever 
visited human hearts, was felt by 
the family at Donnington Park ; 
and when my darling mistress was 
laid in the grave, every member ol 
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it might have been said to be buried 
with her. As for the Colonel, his 
feelings wereallstunned. Heknew 
nobody. Even I could scarce pre- 
vail on him to eat the smallest mor- 
sel of food. He wasted to a very 
shadow ; and I fear his health and 
reason sustained a shock at that 
time, which helped to increase his 
mental! disease. on a future day. 


(To ve continued.) 





GAMINGIN LONDON AND PARIS. 


Tue Rouge et Noir tables afford 
an excellent subject of study to the 
anatomist of the human heart: the 
mask which is wornin the street, 
at the banquet, even inthe domestic 
circle, here falls off; and men be- 
come transformed, as it were, into 
the naked passions themselves, Nor 
can the peculiarities of national, 
like those of individual character, 
be any where placed in stronger 
opposition. 

Our countrymen generally play 
with a flushed cheek or an anxious 
eye, but scldom betray beyond this 
their pain and disappointment. They 
olten dose with great coolness, or ra- 
ther with great endurance; but I 
have scarcely ever known one who 
possessed sufficient courage to win. 
Some exhibit a headstrong resolu- 
tion, whilst their doubled and tripled 
stakes are swept from before them ; 
und yet a change of luck in their fa- 
vour will act like a panic-stroke ; 
they pursue fortune whilst she tlies ; 
but when she turns short and cpn- 
sents to indulge them, tiey take 
fright, and shrink from her caresses. 
Foreigners, ov the contrary, are apt 
to lose with impatience ; but, should 
the game take a propitious turn, 
they stake with as much nerve as if 
they had a secret whisper of assur- 
ance from the blindfold goddess 
herself. 

I once saw a poor-Jooking wretch, 
whose threadbare military surtout, 
mustaches, and tarnished croix, 
denoted him a_ half-pay officer, 
deprived of pine or ten stakes 
successively, amounting to some 
thing about twenty-five Leujs 
d'or each; and, being reduced to 
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his last five-and-twenty, he boldly 
abandoned them to their fate, till, 
by the repeated success of four fol- 
Jowing coups, they accumulated tc 
a sum of four hundred. The under- 
breathed sacré Dieu! and a half- 
frantic bah ! were frequently ejacu- 
Jated during his losses ; but whilst 
running this forlorn hope with his 
last stake, probably his Jast franc 
on earth—resisting, besides, the 
strong temptation which presented 
itself every time the jncreasing gold 
was doubled, of securing what Jay 
already won before him— he sat with 
as much composure as if the money 
which he hazarded had not belong- 
ed to him; or as ifhe felt an abso- 
late confidence in the very improba- 
ble result; and, finally, put up the 
whole with that au fait air which 
one assumes in doing something 
that might be thought uncommon, 
quite as a matter of course ; al- 
though a summersault from the 
Pont Neuf, or a black bench at the 
Morgue, would, perhaps, have been 
the consequence of an unfavourable 
turn in the instance of a single card; 
for he was precisely the description 
of person who would lead one to 
suppose that he had come there with 
thedesperate resolution of playing 
for life or death. 

In Paris the Rouge et Noir tables 
rifle the public to the amount of 
12,000,000 francs per annum; but 
considerably more than half of that 
sum is paid to the government for 
its recognition. If, then, the Pari- 
sian Administration, as the proprie- 
tors are designated, can pay adirect 
tax of 8,000,000, independent of the 
expenses of their several establish- 
ments,and make fortanes beside—to 
what mustthe unincumbered profits of 
the London Administration amount ? 
for it will be necessary to apprize but 
few, that Rouge et Noir has found its 
way to England ; orthat Pall-Mallis 
hardly surpassed by the Palais Royal 
itself in the number of its Maisons 
de jeu. 

The universal passion for play in 
Paris, and the facilities which at- 
tend its indulgence, are the source 
of incalculable calamity: life, cha- 
racter, and fortune are daily vieo 
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tims. Suicide is more prevalent 
here than in any other city in En. 
rope—so is gaming: I shall leave 
these two facts to explain each 
other. 

One morning, in the beginning of 
last May, a captain of the Gard 
Royal, who occupied apartments 
above mine in the hotel where I re. 
sided, blew out his brains in conse. 
quence of having lost heavily at 
Rouge et Noir. At eight o'clock on 
that mourning his servant entered, 
and found him sleeping calmly and 
soundly. At nine, a brother officer, 
who sleptinan adjoining room, was 
startled by the report of a pistol, 
succeeded by a few heavy sobs ; aud, 
rushing into the chamber of his 
friend, found him stretched upon his 
back, already lifeless, with the fatal 
instrument clenched firmly in his 
grasp. His wretched father arrived 
the next day, just as the police had 
brought a mean hearse and a rough 
shell to bear away the body: what 
must have been Ais feelings at such 
a moment? the victim was an only 
son! I have given the circumstance 
a place here, less because it is re- 
markable, than on account of its 
having fallen within the circle of my 
own observation. 


_ 


LITERARY RECOM MEN DATIONS, 
No. 8. 


MAN AS HE Is. 


Tuis novel, the work of the 
late Mr. Holcroft, never appears 
to have attained that. degree of 
celebrity to which its merits in 
some respects entitled it : in fact, 
those merits were obscured by a 
display of political vehemence, 4 
premature and unqualified appro 
bation of the French Revolation, 
and some witty, but severe attacks, 
on the celebrated work of an emi- 
nent character of that day, on the 
subject of that revolution. At the 
present time these allusions will pro- 
bably be read with great coolness, 
and possess little influcnce in draw. 
ing either approbation or displea- 
sure on a production, which may be 
considercd as delineating ina lively 
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and entertaining manner, various 
pictures of real life. The work is 
of considerable length, and displays 
an accuracy in the discrimina- 
tion of various characters, which 
confers, on some of its pages, no 
inconsiderable resemblance to the 
novels of Doctor Moore. The prin- 
cipal figure or hero of the picec, 
Sir Charles Paradyne, is (like the 
Mordaunt of that writer) a young 
nan of family and fortune: he is 
represented as master of himself 
atan early and dangerous age; he 
falls into many errors, from which 
the reader feels very: anxious he 
should escape; and various admo- 
nitions, useful to young men, may 
be derived from this spirited novel, 

We sedulously avoid any refer- 
ences to the story, or adventures, of 
the works mentioned in these ‘‘ Re- 
commendations,” which might de- 
stroy, to the injury of both authors 
and readers, that pleasing uncer- 
tainty which gives a magic charm 
tothe primary perasal of a well- 
written fictitious narrative; and, al- 
though the fable (as we have ob- 
served in a former number) is only 
a secondary consideration in a 
novel of the highest class, yet to 
deprive it of that evanescent charm, 
would be some cause for regret. 
Without departing from our ge- 
neral rule, we may, however, say, 
that one of the principal female 
characters introduced in ‘“‘ Man as 
heis,” possesses considerable origi- 
nality: it is a pretty, spirited, Qua- 
ker, with the sarcastic wit of Shak- 
speare’s Beatrice, clothed in the 
simple phraseology of her sect, and 
pointed at vice and error. This cha- 
racter, so difficult to portray, is ad- 
mirably supported throughout the 
work. The interesting Miss Cole- 
rain justly claims the attention of 
the reader; as does the hero’s sister, 
and, also, the lovely Pilgrim, with 
whom we wish for a longer acquaint- 
ance if the author had been pleased 
to allow it, and should have rejoic- 
ed to have seen her become the grate- 
ful and attached wife of the géne- 
rous man who proffered ber his 
hand, with fortune and consequence, 
tu the bitter hour of distrcss; her 
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Story ought fo have concluded in 
this manner. The narrative of Fidel 
is very affecting; and as it is but 
too probable that similar events 
may have occurred where slavery 
was suflered to exist, it might be 
regarded as a persuasive lesson to 
the individuals who disapproved 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
On the whole, it may with justice 
be added, that “‘ Manashe is” can 
be repeatedly perused with satis- 
faction, notwithstanding any occa- 
sional flashes of political vehemence, 
or some phrases that, at this era 
of superior intellectual refinement, 
may, perhaps, appear inelegant : 
itis a strong bold picture of life, 
without being disgraced with val- 
garity, and abounds in lively nar- 
ration. 


[In the sicth Number, instead of “ though 
a fable abounding in unforeseen situa- 
tions is of vital importance toa novel,’* 
read, “* though a fable abounding in 
unforeseen situations is of vital im- 
portance to @ MERE novel.”’) 





VARIETIES. 


Dr. Wilson.—Dr. Wilson, the 
good and well known Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, with an income of 
£300 a-year, scent for his tailor to 
make him a cloak, and desired it 
might haveonly one loop and button, 
The tailor submitted to his venera- 
ble customer, that if the fashion 
should become general, the button- 
makers would starve:—*‘ Do you say 
so, John?” replied the bishop, “ then 
button it all over.” 


The Marquis de Latour Maubourg. 
—The following anecdote is related 
of the Marquis de Latour Maubourg, 
the new French minister of war :— 
He lost his leg in consequence of a 
severe wound by a musket-ball in 
the thigh. He bore the amputation 
with muck indifference, and when 
the operation was over he conversed 
jocosely with those around. Per- 
ceiving his servant in tears he said 
to him—“ you affect to cry, but you 
cannot deceive me. I know you ta 
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be an idle fellow, and that you are 
seerctly glad to see me inthis state, 
because, hitherto, you have had two 
boots to clean, and now you will 
only have one.” 


Anecdote of Sir Richard Steele,— 
A Lincolnshire Baronet, of large for- 
tune, and great interest, repeatedly 
urged Sir. Richard Steele to com- 
mand his utmost ability to serve 
him, and he should think himself 
highly obliged. The Knight one 
day called on him, when these offers 
were, as usual, repeated, “‘ Why, 
Sir,” said Sir Richard, *‘ I came 
for that very purpose ; and if you 
can lend me £100 for a few days, I 
should consider it a singular favour.” 
It was some time before the Baronet 
could recover his surprise; but he 
at length stammered outan apology 
that he had not £20 in the house. 
Sir Richard, vexed at the meanness 
of this pitiful evasion, replied, ** And 
so, Sir, you have drawn me in to ex- 
pose my situation, and now refuse 
me assistance ! Disappointment I 
can bear, but will not put up with an 
insult; therefore comply with my re- 
quest, or submit to the consequences 
of my resentment.” The reso- 
Inte firmness of this reply startled 
the Baronet, who, seeming to recol- 
lect himself, begged ten thousand 
pardons of his dear Sir Richard, 
whom he assured, on his honour (an 
unredcemed pled ge,not worth much) 
that he had forgotten he had a hun- 
dred pound note in his pocket, which 
was entirely at his service. Sir Ri- 
chard coolly pocketted the note, but 
not ihe affront, and thus addressed 
the Baronet:—* I despise an obli- 
gation toa person of so mean a cast 
as I am satisfied you are: yes, ra- 
ther than be made a fool, I choose 
to accept of this hundred pounds, 
which I shall return when it suits 
conveniency; but that the next favour 
you confer may be done with a better 
grace, I must take the liberty of 
pulling you by the nose, as a proper 
expedient to preserve your recollec- 
tion.” Having so done, Sir Richard 
took his leave, while the Baronet 
stood horrified at this practical lec- 
ture on his own meanness. 





Varieties. 


Preservation of three Crews by's 
Portland Dog.~—During the gale, 
which proved so fatal to the Tho. 
mas and Mary, and her crew, on 
the 14th ult. three boats were seen 
in Chiswell Cove, with the crews in 
most eminent danger from the fury 
of the waves, which, rising in terri- 
fie majesty, frustrated every attempt 
of the people on shore to render 
them assistance. At this critical 
juncture, adog of the Newfound. 
Jand breed, but born in the island, 
plunged into the water, and sur- 
mounting the tossing billows, suc. 
ceeded in reaching the nearest boat, 
The crew immediatcly put a line 
into his mouth, and the sagacious 
and brave animal retarped with it 
in safety to the shore! This line 
was eagerly grasped by the sailors 
on the beach, a rope was fastened 
to it, and by dint of great exertions 
and presence of mind, as well in 
those in the boat as in those on the 
Jand, all the three boats were safely 
pulled on the beach, one by one, 
the boats having a communication 
with each other, by means of along 
rope. This is nota solitary instance 
of the vast utility of the dogs bred 
in Portland, in cases of marine dis- 
tress, 


Clarendon Palace, near Salisbury. 
—Some men have lately been en- 
ployed in digging the ground that 
formed the site of the building, of 
whicl¥ the remains now left area 
part of the walls, in length 334 feet, 
and in height 20 feet, overgrowo 
with ivy, and have ascertained, by 
tracing the foundation of the walls, 
that the palace extended 700 feet 
from east to west. By removing 
the mould several feet in depth, the 
floors of eight or nine rooms have 
been discovered, some of them in 
a perfect state. The structure of 


the building appears to have been | 


veryirreguiar. The principal room 
is 90 feet long, and 62 feet wide, 
and is probably the hall in which 
Henry the Second and the heads of 
the clergy framed and ratified the 
Jaws called the “ Constitution ot 
Clarendon,” which regulated the 
powers of the Clergy. The floors 
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paved with Norman tiles, square 
and triangular, extremely hard, and 
of different colours, variously or- 
namented, exhibiting dragons, grif- 
fins, flowers, &c. Several shingles, 
or slakes, have been found, which 


Varieties. Poetry. 
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formed part of the roof, and pieces 
of beautifully stained glass. Some 
of the walls are 5 feet 2 inches in 
thickness. Clarendon Palace was 
a royal residence in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 





POETRY, 





OH, BANQU ET not! 


(From the 8th Number of Moore's Lrish Melo 
lies, just publisled.) 


Ox, banquet not in those shinning 
bowers, 
Where youth resorts—but come tome, 


For mine’s a garden of faded flowers, 


More fit for sorrow, forage, and thee. 


And there we shall have our feast of 


tears, 
And many a cup of silence pour— 
Our guests, the shades of former years, 
Our toasts, to lips that bloom no more 


There, while the myrtle’s withering 
boughs 
Their lifeless leaves around us shed, 
We'll brim the bow! to broken vows, 
To friends long lost, the chang'd, the 
dead. 


Or, as some blighted laurel waves 
Its branches o'er the dreary spot, 

We'll drink to those neglected graves, 
Where valour sleeps, unnam’d, forgot! 





THEE, THEE, ONLY 


(Fiom the same.) 


WHEE! 


Tne dawning of morn, the day light’s 
sinking, 
The night's long hours still find me 
thinking 
Of thee, thee, only thee. 
When friends are met 
crown'‘d, 
And smiles are near, that once en- 
chanted, 
Unreach'd by all that sunshine round, 
My soul, like some dark 
haunted 
By thee, thee, only thee 


» and goblets 


Spot, is 





Whatever in fame’s high path could 
waken 
My spirit once, is now forsaken 
For thee, thee, only thee. 


Like shores, by which some headlong 
bark 
To the ocean hurries—resting never— 
Life's scenes go by me, bright or dark, 
I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thee, only thee. 


I have not a joy but of thy bringing, 
And pain itself seems sweet, 
springing 
From thee, thee, only thee. 


“ ‘hen 


Like spells, that nought on earth can 
break, 
Till lips, that know the charm, have 
spoken, 
This heart, howe'er the world may wake 
Its grief, its scorn, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee. 





THE GOLDEN AGE, 
(Written in 1650.) 


Happy that first white age! when we 
Lived by the earth’s mere charity ; _ 
No soft luxurious diet then 

Had etfeminated men ; 

No other meat, nor wine had any, 
Than the coarse mast, or simple honey ; 
And by the parent’s care laid up 

Cheap berries did the children sup. 

No pompous wear was in those days 
Of gummy silks, or scarlet baise. 

Their beds were on some flow’ ry brink, 
Aud clear spring water was their drink, 
‘The shady pine in the sun’s heat 

Was their cool and known retreat, 

For then "twas not cut down, but stood 
Phe youth and glory of the wood, 
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The daring sailor with bis slaves 

Then had not cut the swelling waves, 

Nor for desire of foreign store 

Seen any but his native shore. 

Ne stirring drum had scar'd that age, 

Nor the shrill trumpet’s active rage ; 

No wounds by bitter hatred made 

With warm blood soil'’d the shining 
blade ; 

For how could hostile madness arm 

An age of love to public harm ? 

When common justice none withstood, 

Nor sought rewards for spilling blood. 

O that at length our age would raise 

Into the temper of those days ! 

But (worse than £tna’s fires!) debate 

And avarice inflame our state. 

Alas, who was it that first found 

Gold hid of purpose under ground ; 

That sought out pearls, and div’d te 
find 

Sach precious perils for mankind 





THE LOVER’S OATH. 
Translated from Kostrov, a Russian Poet, 


Tur Rose is my favourite flower : 
On its tablets of crimson I swore, 
That up to my last living hour, 
I never would think of thee more. 


I scarcely the record had made, 
Ere Zephyr, in frolicsome play, 

On his light airy pinions conveyed 
Both tablet and promise away. 





STANZAS, 


Excited by some Reflexion on the present 
state of Greece. 


Greece! glorious Greece ' what art 
thou but a pame ? 
The echo of a cataract gone hy ? 
The once victorious voice of all thy 
fame, : 
Which awed the world, now trembles 
in a sigh ; 
And I will sing thy glory’s lullaby— 
For I have loved thee, Greece,—and 
o’er the lyre 
Faintly and sadly shall my figures fly— 
The mournful cadenee dies upon the 


wire, 
And on the desolate winds, those 
melodies expire! 


thee—and 


have loved 
youthful soul 
Hath wildly dreamt of glory, and of 
thee— 


Ves !—I my 








Poetry. 


Burst the proud links of man’s seven 
controul, 
And sprung to sojourn with the grea 
and free ! 
Oh ! who would not thy votary, Grecia 
he ? 
And I have hung upon th’ enchantej 
page 
Entranced,—and wept thy fallen liberty 
Till my breast thrill’d with all the 
patriot’s rage, 
And soar’d aloft, to greet the her 
poet, sage. 


Where art thou, Athens, and what az 
thou now ? 

Thy spirit even,exalted land, is free!— 

Though wither’d, yet the laurel shade 
thy brow— 


The desolate all that now remains oj 


thee, 
Mother ofarts, and arms, and liberty! 
A lovely corse, encircled by a wreath 
Of faded flowers, my heart alone cm 
see— 
And I will love thee, though despoil'd 
of breath, 
For thou art beauteous, Grecia, e’en 
in death ! 





MARKS AND RE-MARKS. 


(The following lines were omitted by mistake, 
Page 316.) 
Giese thus began:—“ Ben, you have 
vft been told, ; 
As there are now, there shepherds were 
of old : 
Adam himself we might a shepherd call, 
For he had flocks and herds—had car 
of all. 
The truths I quote 
We in the Bible note ; 
And further on, if we the page unfold— 
Mark me, good lad !"—“ Yes, zir, if not 
too bold.”"— 
* Well spoken, Ben: your modesty of 
thought 
Shews a due deference 
taught. 


for what is 











But to proceed :—Cain was a wicked | 


man, 
Of gloomy mind, 
Most cruel and unkind; 
But Abel lived upon the shepherd plan. 
D’ye mark me well ?”—“ As well, zit, 
as I can,” — 
“ You know, Ben, Cain was wrathful, 
struck bis brother: 


That stroke was bad.”—** Well, zir, I'll 


make another,”— 
*¢ Another blow! [sc. as in page 331] 








